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May 1st, 1866. 
James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following new Fellows were announced as having been elected 
since the last meeting : — William Donald, Esq., 69, Regent Street ; 
Frederic A. B. Craufurd, Esq., Capt. R.N., 41, Claverton Street, Pim- 
lico ; James Smith, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., South wick, Dumfries ; Henry- 
Pratt, Esq., M.D., Hampton Court, Hereford ; John Forbes Robertson, 
Esq., Mountfort House, Barnsbury Square, N. ; Jennings Holgate, 
Esq., Penton House, Staines, Middlesex ; Captain W. H. Stewart, 
3rd New York Cavalry, Golden Cross Hotel ; W. B. Kesteven, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., Manor Road, Upper Holloway. 

Local Secretary. — R. Austen, Esq., F.A.S.L., Rio de Janeiro. 

The donations received were announced as under : — Owen, Com- 
parative Anatomy of Vertebrates ; Nichol, Geology of North of Scot- 
land ; McCosh, Examination of J. Stuart Mill's Philosophy ; Ditto, 
Induction of the Mind ; Marshall, Index to Herald's Visitations ; 
Palseontographical Society's Transactions, and other works (T. Ben- 
dyshe, Esq.) ; Polyglott Lexicon (Dr. R. S. Charnock) ; Garbiglietti, 
De una singolare e rara anomala dell' osso jugale (Dr. Barnard Davis) ; 
Thurnam on the weight of the Brain (the author) ; Engraving of 
Botocudo Indians (K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A.); Skull from 
Quiloa (Dr. F. Skues). 

The President announced that the catalogue of the Library of the 
Society was in preparation, and that all books presented before the 
end of the session would be incorporated in it. 

Mr. C. Cabter Blake made some remarks on two skulls on the 
table, one exhibited by Henry Prigg, Esq., jun., and the other pre- 
sented by Dr. Skues. The skull presented by the latter had been 
received from Dr. Harron, R.N., who thought it had been brought 
from Dahomey, but it had since been discovered that it was marked 
Quiloa, and he believed it came from the Zanzibar coast. That 
opinion he (Mr. Blake) believed to be correct, as the incisor teeth 
were deeply filed, in the manner prevalent at Zanzibar. At Zanzibar 
the practice of filing the teeth was very common among the Negroes ; 
and in most of the skulls that came from that part of Africa the 
teeth were more or less filed. In the specimens on the table all the 
incisors were filed to an enormous extent. 

The following papers were then read : — 

On Hindu. Neology. By Major Samuel R. I. Owen. Abstract. (The 
paper will appear at length in the Memoirs.) 

The author called attention to the efforts at present being made by 
the Hindus to free themselves from the mental slavery of superstition. 
The same strategic ground, astronomy, has been taken up by the 
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more advanced Hindus as was used as the battle-field by Europeans 
some years ago. In 1862, Major Owen was present when a paper 
was read at Benares, before a society got up by, and exclusively com- 
posed of, Hindus. The society amounted then to sixty-four members. 
The author of the paper, Pundit Bapu Deva Sastri, a Maharatta, is 
Professor of Astronomy, Mathematics, and Sanskrit at Benares. The 
object of the paper was to show the astronomical errors in their an- 
cient Scriptures, the Sastras, comparing what is there written with 
the established facts of science, and calling especial attention to the 
procession of the equinoxes, not there taken into account, and the 
results that arise in the course of long periods by the computation of 
time, when this movement of the heavens is not attended to ; and 
how the fasts and festivals have thus been made to fall at wrong sea- 
sons. Major Owen gave the whole paper at length, with a view to 
show that the author's opinion was distinctly given that the esta- 
blished facts of astronomical science were irreconcileable with their 
ancient holy books, the Sastras, although he, as a worthy follower of 
Brahma, was most anxious to conciliate and please the gods. He 
concluded by jsointing out that the Hindu race was essentially ad- 
vancing in intelligence, although at present the two races (Hindu and 
English) do not think in the same channel. If a thought could be 
conceived to have two ends by which it may be seized, the Hindu and 
European would almost invariably take hold of it by the opposite 
extremities. 

The President having proposed the thanks of the Society to Major 
Owen for his paper, 

Mr. Brookes rose not, as he said, to object to the proposition, but 
for the purpose of inquiring why such a paper had been read. He 
had understood that all the papers offered to be read at their meet- 
ings were first submitted to the Council for their approbation, and he 
should like some member of the Council to state the reason why a 
paper which had no anthropological bearing should have been allowed 
to occupy the time of the Society 1 

Mr. Mackenzie observed that the question was, no doubt, quite 
pertinent and a proper one to be put, but it admitted of a very 
simple answer. The paper was permitted to be read because it was 
considered highly anthropological, since it conveyed a knowledge of 
certain psychological views of the Hindoos. It was a question which 
was answered by the paper itself. The only objection which he made 
to the paper was in the misapplication of the term astronomy to what 
should be more properly called the astrology of the Hindoos. 

The Eev. Dunbar Heath considered the subject of the paper to be 
decidedly anthropological. It was claimed for the Hindoos that they 
were an early branch of the Aryan family, that their race has do- 
minated over the whole world, and that they are the only progressive 
race. Such a race must conceive new ideas, and have the power to 
assimilate new truths, and the strength of that race and its progres- 
sion would depend on that power. In such a race also, it may be 
presumed, we should be able, within the bounds of one community, 
VOL. it. « 
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to recognise the most opposing modes of thought and action ; that 
was the case with the greatest nations in the world. Those nations 
that can give liberty to the most diverse forms of action are the 
highest. Multiformity was required in a progressive race, and in this 
paper it was shown to exist among the Hindoos. An intensity of 
light had been thrown upon them, and the pa23er showed that the 
Hindoo people are taking advantage of a portion of that light, and 
that they are beginning to see that the assertions in their ancient 
books are not correct. We at this day are in the same condition, and 
we are learning to ascertain by the light of science that things which 
were formerly recognised as facts are not so. It was curious to ob- 
serve that the nations on whom this new light has been thrown are 
all in the same boat with us, and are beginning to 23erceive the in- 
consistency of facts with what they have been taught in books ; and 
it was interesting to notice how those nations, who are thus becoming 
enlightened, act under different circumstances. That gave interest 
to the paper in his mind. 

Mr. Salmon remarked that it was stated in the paper that the 
minds of the Hindoo and European are so differently constituted that 
if any subject were proposed for argument they would take different 
ends of the same thought. If, however, he understood the paper 
rightly, it showed that was not the case, and that the Hindoos were 
beginning to reject the crude notions of astronomy and to adopt the 
right. If the Hindoo mind operates differently from that of the 
European, he should like to know whether that arose from actual 
difference of mind or from the prejudice derived from books. 

The President replied to the challenge of Mr. Brookes. The re- 
mark, he said, was a fair one, and he would state what was the prac- 
tice adopted with regard to papers sent to the Society to be read at 
their meetings. It was the rule of the Council to refer any paper to 
some member to consider whether it was fit to be read ; and the 
referee reported whether it was fitted to be read, and whether it 
ought to be published in the Society's Memoirs. If the opinion of the 
referee was favourable, in that case the Council relied on his judg- 
ment and did not go further into detail. It was twelve months 
since the j)aper had been sent in, and he regretted that it had not 
been read before. With regard to the character of the |>aper, he 
considered it was well deserving the consideration of the Anthro- 
pological Society. It showed what was going on in India in the 
mental development of the people. It showed that in the east the 
same inconsistencies between observed facts and written statements 
which had excited attention in Europe were beginning to be seen by 
another, and what were considered an inferior race. By the exercise 
of their rational faculties they were beginning to see that three and 
one cannot be the same ; and the paper entered into the consideration 
of matters that developed the character of the mind of the Hindoos. 
It was for Mr. Brookes to show that such a paper did not throw any 
light on the science of man. 

Mr. Bkookes said the Council had no right to call on him to per- 
form the duty which devolved on themselves. It was incumbent on 
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the Council to prove that the paper was anthropological, and it was 
not for him to show the contrary. He admitted that the science of 
human nature was very extended in its bearings, but that Society 
being devoted to the study of man, he contended that they ought 
not to spend their time in considering the astronomical views of any 
race 1000 years ago, and he could not see any anthropological bearing 
in such consideration. 

Professor Macdonald thought that Mr. Brookes had shown that 
the onus prdbandi lay with the Council and not on him. The Pre- 
sident, however, had shown that the Council had taken a very fair 
way of ascertaining the fitness of the paper, and he did not find fault 
with them on that account, but he objected to their throwing the 
onus prdbandi on Mr. Brookes. He thought the paper was an im- 
portant one in an anthropological point of view ; and that the higher 
region of thought referred to stimulated discovery. Astronomy has 
ever had more hold on the lower classes in India than in the western 
part of the world, and he wished that a higher degree of astronomical 
knowledge was more widely diffused, and especially in this country. 
As to the reference which the discovery of astronomical truths had on 
their Scriptures in correcting errors, he thought that course of inquiry 
should be favourably received and encouraged in our own case. He 
regarded the paper as a valuable contribution to anthropology. 

Major Owen in reply to Mr. Brookes observed that the paper by 
the Baboo was no doubt astronomical, but he had brought it forward 
to show the change of ideas that was beginning to take place in the 
Hindoo mind. Any peculiarity in the form of the skulls of Hindoos 
was considered well deserving the attention of the Anthropological 
Society, and if they regarded with interest differences in the form of 
the skull between them and Europeans, why should they not also 
look with interest on the difference in their minds 1 The paper 
showed that the Hindoos have their own distinct and peculiar ideas, 
and that in their own peculiar way they have found that their 
Scriptures do not give a truthful account of natural phenomena, and 
must be altered. It was a great fact, that, in Benares, the principal 
seat of the Hindoo religion, a paper should have been read and pub- 
lished under the auspices of one of their learned societies, which threw 
doubt on the accuracy of the Sastras. He did not see that any 
objection could be raised to the paper in whatever light it was con- 
sidered. With respect to Mr. Salmon's objection with regard to the 
ajjparent inconsistency of the statement, that if there were two ends 
to any idea, the Hindoo and European would take hold of it at the 
opposite extremities, he did not mean to assert that they would 
therefore differ in their conclusions. They might arrive at the same 
results but by different means. 

On the Alleged Sterility of the Union of Women of Savage Races ivith 
Native Males, after having had Children by a White. Man; with a few 
remarks on the Mpongwe Tribe of Negroes. By R. B. N. Walker. 
Abstract. (The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs.) 

He referred to the testimony of Count Strzlecki, who has asserted that 
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